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It uiav be observed that the utility of such a light is en-
haneed considerably when the step is well whitened. If the
tone of the step is similar to that of the path below it, its out-
lines will be difficult to distinguish even with a fairly bright
illumination. The name or number of the house should prefer-
ably be illuminated so as to be visible at night. In the ca,se of
inanv houses the name is indicated on the glass above the front
elixir, and is lighted up by the light in the hall. The name
should be backed l>y sonie form of diffusing glass, so as to give
a good luminous background. At present there is seldom any
systematic attempt to provide for the lighting of the names of
houses, and they are not infrequently left in complete darkness.
Anyone who has attempted to locate an address in a,n unfamiliar
suburb at night will appreciate this remark. In the United
States this illumination of name-plates has been encouraged by
the electric supply companies, and in solne cases special rates for
"all-night" porch lights have been allowed.
The "hall" is a somewhat dubious term, and may indicate
either a comparatively small lobby, where hats and coats are
removed, or a more pretentious apartment giving access to the
drawing-room and dining-room. In the former case single
lights of moderate candle-power, giving a general illumination
of 1 to 2 foot-candles, would usually suffice. The walls should
preferably be light in colour, so that the light may be thoroughly
diffused into the corners, and umbrellas, hats, and garments
readily distinguished. Some form of diffusing pine or globe may
le used, and heavily obscured antique lanterns are preferably
avoided.
In the case of halls of a more imposing character, one's choice
usually lies between a chandelier and a globe or inverted bowl-
fitting (either direct or indirect) hung by chains from the ceiling,
From the lighting standpoint the latter is usually preferable.
It seems probable that this type of fitting will replace chan-
deliers to a great extent in new houses; but in old mansions
there are often massive antique fittings which are retained for
their decorative appearance. The conversion of these to electric
light often calls for considerable skill. A form of chandelier
which should certainly be avoided is that in Tvhich the lamps are
tilted at an angle and provided with reflectors that throw the
light into the eyes of people seated round the room. In view
ot modern improvements in shades and globes, there is no longer